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visual communication 


REVIEW 


Gee Vaucher at the Horse Hospital 
Gallery, London, July 2001 


ROGER SABIN 


Central St Martin’s College of Art and Design, London 


What happens when artists who have worked as part of a collective effort are 
given a solo retrospective? Is the result to give them a higher profile and ‘put 
a name to their work’? Or does it isolate them from that matrix of energies 
that made them interesting in the first place? And what are the extra 
complications when their work happens to have an explicitly countercultural 
intent, anchored to a particular time and political context? 

Gee Vaucher is a British illustrator best known for her work with the 
anarcho-punk band Crass in the early 1980s. In terms of her age, however, 
she was not from the punk generation and, having graduated from art school 
in the late 1960s, pursued a pre-Crass career in the commercial world, 
including illustrations for Rolling Stone and New York Magazine. It was 
during this period that she developed her characteristic collage technique, 
much influenced by Hanna Hoch and John Heartfield (but which was also a 
product of magazine deadlines: collage was evidently quicker and easier than 
any other form of artwork). Her concurrent involvement with the counter- 
cultural underground allowed her to explore more experimental themes and 
from 1968 to 1972 she worked with the avant-garde performance group 
EXIT. 

But it was the Crass years that were her making. Crass were essentially 
a collective: a band, a commune and a movement. Consisting of nine 
musicians, artists and filmmakers, they formed in 1977, the year of punk 
rock, and disbanded in 1985. If there was a driving force behind the band, 
then it was Penny Rimbaud (née Jeremy Ratter), another hippy-generation 
radical whom Vaucher had met at EXIT. From the start they took the Sex 
Pistols’ message of ‘Anarchy in the UK’ seriously, and theirs was a stance that 
was aS uncompromising as it was ideologically focused. They attacked 
authority at every opportunity, with a mix of anarchist, pacifist and feminist 
approaches, and were constantly in trouble with the law. Nor were they 
friends of the punk elite, lampooning bands like the Pistols and Clash for 
their ‘preening careerism. The battle-lines having thus been drawn, Crass 
found themselves at the epicentre of a new wave of political and cultural 
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protest: their records frequently topped the alternative charts and they 
became a huge cult despite no advertising and no airplay. Their contribution 
to the revival of anarchist politics and of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament (CND) should not be underestimated. 

Vaucher’s role was primarily to produce the visuals. Having taken the 
punk name of G.Sus, she set about creating record sleeves, packaging, fanzines, 
stencils and also videos for use on tour (collaged from bits of TV docu- 
mentaries). The sleeves in particular were works of great lo-fi character, 
combining her trademark photo-montage art with huge screeds of 
typewritten information on anything from the effects of a nuclear bomb to 
the whereabouts of anarchist organizations. Such graphic design was often 
undertaken at breakneck speed in true punk DIY fashion. The only difference 
with other punk artists was that decisions were taken democratically within 
the group, and if a graphic or piece of text was disliked by any one member, 
then it was vetoed. 

When Crass burned out, Vaucher continued to live at the commune, 
on and off. Sometimes she returned to commercial work — especially during 
the period of her mother’s illness when money was a priority — but her heart 
was still with the counterculture and she continued to produce montage 
work for other bands, and also to cultivate her love of painting. Yet it’s only 
now, 25 years after Crass were formed, that she’s beginning to attract the 
attention of what might be called the art establishment. 

The retrospective of Vaucher’s work at the Horse Hospital is a curious 
affair. Curated by the artist herself, the venue has been carefully chosen for its 
underground credentials (art establishment, yet not art establishment). 
Indeed, it is the nearest thing to an alternative space that London has: small 
and dark, it has pillars with cast iron tethering rings and floors that are 
concrete and slatted (this really was once a horse hospital). Despite being in 
the heart of London it is hard to find and visitors have to rap on a heavy 
door. Under the auspices of an organization called ‘The Chamber For 
Popular Culture’ it has hosted exhibitions by hot-rod artists, poster designers 
and underground cartoonists. When in 1998 it gave space to American 
outsider artist Joe Coleman, the gallery was blacklisted by the influential 
London listings magazine Time Out for being non-PC. Ideal ground, one 
would have thought, for a celebration of all things Crass. 

But it’s clear from the moment you walk in that this is not what is 
intended. Instead, Vaucher’s post-Crass work takes up most of the space, 
while her Crass-era product is relegated to a corner. This is a bold and 
admirable step: a swipe at nostalgia (especially punk nostalgia — which was 
always supposed to be a contradiction in terms) and an effort by the artist to 
be seen as having had a rounded career. As such, a set of abstract painted 
portraits on large canvases dominate — Francis Bacon-like in their angsty, 
disturbing intensity (entitled ‘Large heads’, they measure roughly four feet by 
three, and appear to be of the same person in various states of distress). 

But whatever the merits of the later work, it is the Crass material that 
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catches the eye and assaults the senses. Even now, so many years on, it has a 
lacerating effect: a whirlwind of montaged atrocities, disfigured soldiers, 
bombed-out buildings, mushroom clouds, dead babies and laughing 
Thatchers and Reagans. There’s a Vaucher video playing as well (with film of 
H-Bomb sites and concentration camps), piling on the unease. Other artists 
were undoubtedly treading similar ground in the early 1980s — notably Peter 
Kennard and Linder Sterling — but none had the same sense of burning 
anger. 

For anybody who was affected by the imagery at the time, seeing it 
again leads to time-flashes. Yes, dear reader, as a callow student I was a Crass 
fan and had one of those posters on my wall. The one with a rotting hand 
snagged on barbed wire (in fact a photo from Vietnam by Ghislain Bellorget) 
bearing the legend: ‘Your Country Needs YOU’ (see Figure 1). It was probably 
the simplest thing Vaucher ever produced, but for me also the most 
successful. As a parody of the already much-parodied WW1 Kitchener call- 
up poster (better known in the US for featuring Uncle Sam), its anti-war 
message was in its obscenity. Obscene? Yes, you can almost hear Vaucher 
scald, but war IS obscene. The poster had started life as one side of a fold-out 
cover to the mini-LP The Feeding of the 5000, originally released in 1979 
(most of Crass’s sleeves were gatefold, the better to pack in the information, 
both textual and visual). But in my house, the poster didn’t go up till 1982, as 
a protest against the Falklands War. This was something that my friends and I 
felt passionately about, and in a situation where expressing an anti-war view 
could get you beaten up (the country was in the grip of an almost fascist 
jingoistic fervour, and we lived in a garrison town) it was very good to know 
that there were others out there — i.e. Crass — who felt the same way. 

Such reactions are inevitable for fans of the band (and frankly, there 
doesn’t seem to be any other kind of visitor to the gallery). Vaucher’s art 
becomes about where you were when you first encountered it, and more 
importantly who you were. (Did seeing it again make me nostalgic for a time 
when I had firm opinions and a firmer gut? Of course.) If you are of a certain 
age and disposition, it catapults you to a time when the nuclear threat was 
very real, the moral majority were on the rise, Britain had its most right-wing 
government in living memory, and when all of this seemed to have urgent 
personal ramifications. Ugly art for an ugly time, then, but with intimate 
resonances that less politically focused work could never hope to achieve. 

Of course much has changed since the early 1980s. It’s fashionable 
now to laugh at such displays of Vaucher-style sincerity — think of Brian and 
his painful performance art in Spaced. In design terms the punk aesthetic has 
disappeared except for a very small coterie of aficionados: instead, music 
packaging tends to be slick and smooth — an extension of the work of those 
contemporaries of Vaucher such as Malcolm Garrett and Peter Saville. As for 
shock effect, we thought we'd seen the worst: but then along came other wars 
and such (widely reproduced) photos as that of the charred head of an Iraqi 
soldier leaning through the windscreen of his burnt-out vehicle (by Kenneth 
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YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS 


YOU 


Figure 1 ‘Your Country Needs YOU’, sleeve art/poster from The Feeding of the 5000, by Crass, 1979. 


Jarecke, Observer, 3 March 1991). This is not to say that we can no longer be 
shocked by photo-montage, merely that Vaucher’s naked propagandizing can 
look dated. 
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The way we think about art and culture has also changed. For 
example, Crass have been labelled ‘postmodernists’ (most intriguingly by 
George McKay at the ‘Postmodernism Everywhere’ conference at Leicester 
University in 1992). In terms of their stage show this may have been true — 
for its mix of sound, film and graphics, and indeed for the collaged nature of 
the visuals. But were they really any more postmodern than those hippies of 
a generation before who had mixed all kinds of mediums at venues like 
London’s UFO club (something Vaucher and Rimbaud would surely have 
been aware of from their EXIT days)? And that “Your Country Needs YOU’ 
poster may be ironic, but is it postmodern ironic? Crass have also been called 
an ‘art movement’, by among others a spokesperson for the Chamber of 
Popular Culture. But, again, does this diminish what they did in order to fit 
them into a ‘gallery way of thinking. Certainly, EXIT had close ties with 
Fluxus, and there are some similarities between the latter and Crass. But ‘art 
movement’ suggests a certain kind of ‘respectable’ activism, even a privileging 
of style over content, and that was always a no-no. 

Rather, Crass need to be seen as the vanguard of a new kind of punk 
militancy and a sincere challenge to the “Thatcher—Reagan axis. In this 
context, Vaucher’s work remains a valuable reminder that popular culture 
can and should be a vehicle for social and cultural intervention. Today’s anti- 
globalization movement, for example, is a natural extension of what Crass 
were trying to achieve, and its emphasis on graphic and musical strategies 
has definite echoes. Vaucher may be a prisoner of her past, but it’s quite some 
past, and the future is indebted. 
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